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hostile to the party then in office. Yet ordinarily they are
less motivated by party loyalty and less regimented by
party discipline than members of the commons. They
are not without partisan spirit, and divide into the Govern-
ment group and the Opposition, seated to the right and left
of the speaker. But they are more impartial in discussing
bills, and in committee pursue their tasks with impressive
care. With no specific electorate to placate, they are less
inclined to oppose merely for the sake of partisan ends,
and speak less to the gallery, for in truth there is seldom a
gallery. The investigatory work of their standing and
special committees is often distinguished, while they greatly
improve by revision many public bills received from the
lower house. Moreover the Senate as a whole has contributed
something to the delicate task of reconciliation among the
divergent groups and interests throughout Canada. Prime
ministers have often placated the temporary irritations of
minorities by appointing to it a Roman Catholic from
Ontario, a Protestant from Quebec, or a Frenchman from
the West. Appointments to the Senate thus constitute
at times a political convenience for national leaders, harassed
by the problems of winning consent.
From early years senate reform has been periodically
discussed, but the difficulty of devising a satisfactory second
chamber is no less acute here than in other parliamentary
states, and in the path there are special obstacles. Even
without structural changes, the present chamber could be
utilized to better advantage by having more bills initiated
within it and by being organized into more investigatory
committees. Its capacity for major committee work is
not fully utilized. But any extensive structural change is
difficult because such change would threaten influential
interests in the federation. The population of the Maritime
Provinces is more generously represented than any other
main section of Canada, and would be unfriendly to a
reduction in the number of its representatives. Quebec
would be no less hostile to any considerable senatorial reform
because it is suspicious of every constitutional innovation,
traditionally on the defensive, guarding its culture and